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hand of Bolshevism, and by allowing so many Catholics
throughout the world to look on this war, at least in
the beginning, as a fight for the Church against anti-
Christian ideals, he has to identify himself with the
fascist elements of Europe.'1

Inside the British Government there were the usual
divisions, but the right-wing * drawing-room fascist*
element was stronger and more decided than a year
before. Over the Spanish issue they were joined by
keen churchmen, like Lord Halifax, and by others who
incline to an6 authoritarian' attitude to life. The Catholic
and Italian propagandists had a clear field, and their
arrangements were made well ahead. They proved very
effective amongst Englishmen of the comfortable
classes, many of whom found genuine difficulty in
understanding the nature of a revolt, of which the
internal issues were complicated enough, and were con-
fused by all manner of cross-currents, due to provincial
jealousies and old historical divisions.

On the whole it was not surprising that the Foreign
Office succeeded in getting the Cabinet to accept their
policy of 'isolating' the Spanish war, as if the unfor-
tunate country was suffering from some disease, a
disease from which it would probably recover if left
alone. The policy was based on a complete misunder-
standing of the revolt, of its origin, and of the extent
to which foreign Powers were involved, but it suited
many private interests, and possibly fitted in with the
general temper of many English people, who had been
grievously wounded by our exhibition of futility during
the Ethiopian affair, and only pacified by the assurance
that we must wait a year or two, but once re-armed
could again take the lead in Europe. England had never
1 W. Teeling, The Pope in Politics.